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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 5, 1857. 


THE School Committee have no cessential hange to report either 
in the exterior or the internal condition of the Public Schools. 
They are in a highly satisfactory state, creditable alike to the City 
by which they are supported, to the instructors by whom they are 
taught, and to the pupils who reap the full measure of the advan- 
tages which they afford. The system on which they are classified 
and conducted, though differing in several respects from the one 
adopted by the neighboring cities and towns, is a very good one, 
approved by experience here for many years, working easily and 
harmoniously, and affording no cause for uneasiness or complaint. 
No material change in it is proposed, and we are not satisfied that 
any is desirable. The past year, especially, affords us a pleasant 
retrospect. Though we have lost some excellent instructors, whose 
services could be ill spared, they have left us only because they 
were tempted by the offer of higher salaries or more eligible posi- 
tions elsewhere, or because circumstances rendered it necessary or 
convenient for them to leave the profession. Their places have 
been filled by those in whom we have full confidence, and the work 
of instruction has been steadily and efficiently carried on, without 
interruption, without manifestation of discontent from any quarter, 
and with many gratifying tokens of the increased reputation of our 
schools and of the strong hold which they have acquired upon the 
esteem and confidence of the community. 

We do not fear the charge of exaggeration in estimating the ex- 
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tent and importance of the work which they do. About three 
thousand five hundred different children are annually taught in 
them, over nine-tenths of whom, on an average, continue at school 
throughout the year. These children, representing probably about 
two thousand families, receive at the public charge their whole in- 
tellectual training, beginning with instruction in the alphabet, and 
reaching up, for all who wish it, to a knowledge of the Latin, 
Greek, and French languages, of the higher mathematics, the 
several departments of physics, and the other branches of a 
thorough English education. ‘The tuition in this wide range of 
studies is as accurate and thorough as in any seminary, private or 
public, with which your Committee are acquainted. Nothing is 
attempted for the mere purposes of ostentation, but careful and 
exact instruction is uniformly preferred to that which would be 
productive of more showy results. And the cost of the whole 
amounts, on an average, to about ten dollars a year for each pupil, 
or only one-fourth of what is paid in the cheaper private schools, 
and from one-tenth to one-fifteenth of the charge for tuition in 
those of a higher grade. As to the comparative value of the edu- 
cation received in the two classes of establishments, public and 
private, we may cite the fact, that within the last six months, there 
have been received into one of our Grammar schools from thirty to 
forty children belonging to that class who are usually sent to pri- 
vate seminaries, but who were, in this case, withdrawn from them 
and sent to a public school, only from the conviction entertained 
by their parents of the superior advantages afforded by the latter. 
It is matter of common remark, that corporate bodies, especially 
municipal corporations, are obliged to pay more than private indi- 
viduals for the same amount of work done or service performed. 
It is natural that it should be so. The watchfulness of one master 
is more effective for preventing peculation, extravagance, and 
waste, than the watchfulness of a thousand, each one of whom, for 
the very reason that he has nine hundred and ninety-nine co-pro- 
prietors, is comparatively but little affected by the result, and 
therefore but little interested in it. Though there is so much talk 
about public economy, it is universally believed that the public 
pocket is very deep and full; and every tax-payer, because he has 
been obliged to contribute to its contents, will do his best, whenever 
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occasion serves, to reimburse himself out of the public expenditure. 
Large cities suffer more in this way than small ones, for as the 
responsibility is more divided, it is more difficult for the fault to be 
traced home to its proper author. New York shows more waste 
and extravagance in the management of her municipal concerns 
than Boston, and Boston more than Cambridge. But even the 
City of Cambridge cannot erect a building, or construct a bridge, or 
publish a pamphlet, so cheaply as a private person could. The 
enhanced cost in all such cases is the price that we pay for our 
democratic privileges,—for the right of frequently changing our 
public officers, and of too often obliging them, while in office, to sac- 
rifice their own judgment to the supposed will of the people. It is 
the price of the popular system of low salaries, or no salaries at all, 
and the consequent employment of careless, unfaithful, or incompe- 
tent persons. 

From this general charge of unthrifty management in municipal 
concerns, the facts just cited prove that the system of public in- 
struction is entirely exempt. It is the most important work done 
for the City, and it is the cheapest. It is superior in quality to the 
similar service performed in private schools, and it is afforded at 
less than one-fourth of the cost. The extraordinary cheapness of 
the system is often lost sight of, because its benefits are extended 
toso many. Of course, the expense of educating three thousand 
five hundred children is considerable, even in the public schools; 
in private seminaries, taking the average prices of the cheaper 
class, it would exceed $200,000 a year. The annual cost for the 
City of Cambridge is less than one-fourth of that sum. 

It is obvious, however, that this annual charge must be steadily 
on the increase, like the other branches of civic expenditure, in 
proportion to the growth of the population and the wealth of the 
City, and to the general rise of prices and the enlarged cost of liv- 
ing. ‘The opinion has already been expressed, that our system of 
public instruction does not need change, and offers but little oppor- 
tunity for improvement. It fully satisfies the expectations of the 
Committee and the wishes of the people, except on those minor 
points of detail, which, in every extensive system, require constant 
watchfulness and effort. Our endeavor must be, not so much to 
raise it, as to maintain it at the present point of elevation. The 
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population of Cambridge is now increasing at the rate of about two 
thousand a year, and every such increase furnishes about three 
hundred more children for our public schools. At this rate, a new 
schoolhouse must be erected every second year, and at least five 
additional teachers be employed, every year.” 

This is not all. The services of efficient and faithful teachers 
are more highly appreciated in the community than they were a 
few years ago, and a keen competition goes on among neighboring 
cities and towns, each one striving to obtain for itself, by the offer 
of higher salaries, those who are most competent and successful. 
The enhanced cost of living, moreover, arising not only from the 
rapid growth of the City, and the consequent rise of rents, but 
from the general advance of prices, or depreciation in the value of 
money, which is now going on, makes it necessary to raise the 
compensation of the teachers. very tradesman, mechanic, and 
laborer is aware, that though his wages or annual earnings are 
now increased every year, he is not thereby placed in a better situ- 
ation, is not able to obtain more comforts, but is obliged to pay 
proportionally more for all articles of household accommodation. 

Take the price of board, for instance, which is the principal 
necessary expenditure for the female instructers, in our schools. 
Ten or fifteen years ago, they could obtain good board for two dol- 
lars a week, or.less. Now, most of them are obliged to pay $2.75 
or $3.00, and also provide their own fuel, lights, and washing. 
These incidental expenses raise the cost of board to at least $175 
a year. ‘The whole salary of eight or ten of our female teachers is 
but $200 a year, and even the principal instructors in the Middle 
Schools, and the Assistants in the Grammar Schools, receive but 
$325; if from this sum the price of board be deducted, the re- 
mainder would not much exceed the wages of a first rate cook. 
The cost of living has risen fifty per cent. while the salaries have 
not been increased fifteen per cent. It is impossible that this state 
of things should continue ; the most competent persons will leave 


* Number of inhabitants in Cambridge in 1850, 15,215; average attendance in the 
schools 2,345; or 154 to every 1,000 inhabitants. Number of inhabitants in Cambridge 
in 1855, 20,478. Average attendance in the schools, 3,196; or 156 to every 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. Increase of inhabitants, 5,258. Increase of scholars, 841; or 161 to every 1,000 
increase of inhabitants. 
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the profession, or seek more profitable employment elsewhere. 
Roxbury, Brookline, and Boston already pay considerably larger 
salaries than Cambridge. It is a shame to accept services that are 
so important and responsible, and compensate them only with 
enough to procure a meagre subsistence. 

Teachers are subject to certain additional expenses, which grow 
out of the very nature of their employment, and cannot be avoided. 
by those who are ambitious to excel init. In order to teach suc- 
cessfully, they must continue to learn. Books must be purchased ; 
conventions and institutes must be attended, with some outlay at 
least for travelling expenses ; and special tuition must be obtained 
in some departments, such as drawing, elocution, music, the projec- 
tion of maps, and the French or Latin languages, in which their 
own elementary'training has either been deficient, or needs to be 
renovated and kept up by continued study and practice. Hduca- 
tion is by no means finished at school, and those especially who 
adopt the teachers’ profession must constantly devote a portion of 
their leisure to reading and study, or they will soon find themselves 
falling behind the times. The Committee place the more stress 
upon this point, because they fear its importance is sometimes lost 
sight of by those who have been long in the business, and with 
whom teaching is in danger of degenerating into a mere mechan- 
ical routine. The instructor who, while out of school, reads noth- 
ing but the newspapers and the Bible, and pays perhaps more 
attention to the former than the latter, must expect that his facul- 
ties will gradually become rusty, and his range of ideas narrowed, 
and that his pupils will sometimes put questions to him that he will 
be unable to answer. ‘The few books of reference that are placed 
upon his school table will not help him out of all his difficulties. 
They are, for the most part, meagre compends, which present the 
husks of learning without the nutritious grain and fruit. The vice 
which is most difficult to be eradicated from our systems of school- 
instruction, is the tendency to a mechanical repetition of words, 
from which the soul of any meaning is departed; and this fault is 
often most injurious when both teacher and pupil flatter themselves 
that the lesson has been most faithfully studied. It can be avoided 
only by teaching from a full and ready mind, which constantly 
enlightens and diversifies the main subject of study from its own 
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stores of illustrative and explanatory matter. It is here that a 
wide range of even discursive reading produces its appropriate and 
valuable results. It affords the means of rendering almost every 
school exercise in grammar, geography, and reading more instruc- 
tive and entertaining. | 

Coming back to the subject of school expenditure, the Committee 
are obliged to add what they have repeated so often that the re- 
mark might be sterotyped for all their Annual Reports, that ‘ the 
schoolroom provided by the City is insufficient for its wants.” As 
far back as 1851, the inhabitants of the district now popularly 
called New Dublin, in the extreme northwesterly part of the City, 
near the Catholic burying-ground, petitioned this Board for the 
establishment of a school in their neighborhood. After investigat- 
ing the subject, and ascertaining that there was a considerable 
number of children in that district who were compelled to walk 
over a mile to school, the School Committee referred the petition to 
the City Council, accompanied with an urgent recommendation that 
a schoolroom should be provided forthwith, according to the peti- 
tioners’ request. ‘This recommendation has been repeated in the 
last three Annual Reports of this Board, but as yet, the want is not 
supplied. ‘To adopt the language of the School Committee for the 
municipal year 1853-4, “the inhabitants of that section of the 
City have just cause of complaint; and the Committee feel that 
they would be unfaithful to their trust, if they failed to urge the 
matter earnestly upon the attention of those whose duty it is to 
provide houses for our schools.” 

Reference may also be made to the last three Annual Reports of 
this Board for statements of the urgent want of further accommo- 
dations for schools in that part of Ward IL. which lies north of Main 
street and east of Norfolk street. A year ago, it was also mentioned 
that another school building was needed in Ward III., a want which 
continues to exist. The whole power of providing houses for the 
schools is lodged with the City Council, the School Committee being 
only able to make statements and recommendations, which it is 
their duty to repeat until the wants in question are supplied. In 
the opinion of this Board, the deficiency which has the first claim 
to be supplied is that which exists in New Dublin ; the second step 
should be to furnish a new schoolhouse for the eastern part of 
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Ward II.; and the wants of Ward III. should be provided for as 
soon as possible after the two other claims have been satisfied. 

The expense of providing suitable accommodations for the Cam- 
bridge schools is considerably enhanced by the fact that the popu- 
lation are distributed over so much territory, the inhabitants of 
every part of the City considering that they have a right to call for 
the establishment of schools within a reasonable distance from their 
homes. This difficulty is most felt in Ward I., which is larger than 
both the other Wards taken together. It is a matter of the utmost 
importance, both for the convenience of the people and the eco- 
nomical use of the City funds, that great care should be used in 
selecting proper positions for the new schoolhouses that are erected, 
and in building them upon a plan which shall have reference not 
only to the present, but the future, wants of the City. The general 
features of such a plan may be very briefly indicated. In dis- 
tricts where.the population is sparse and is not likely to increase 
with much rapidity, small schoolhouses should be erected, upon an 
economical plan, and at such points as will best accommodate the 


people, by not compelling the children to walk far to school. 
Thus the wants of New Dublin, just alluded to, might have been 


provided for, five years ago, at a cost not exceeding $1,000 or 
$1,500. Again, as the district supplied by the Washington 
schools is over two miles in length and one mile in breadth, 
these schools are already overflowing, and a small building 
will soon be needed in the neighborhood around the Catholic 
Church on Concord Avenue. But in the Second and Third Wards, 
where the population is dense and rapidly increasing, true economy 
requires that large and substantial buildings should be erected, 
capable of accommodating about six hundred pupils. One such 
structure will cost much less than two buildings, each of which 
would hold only one half as many; and, what is still more impor- 
tant, the annual cost of one Grammar school of three hundred chil- 
dren would be much less than that of two such schools, each con- 
taining only one hundred and fifty. If buildings had been erected 
of the proper size and internal arrangement, one Grammar school 
would have sufficed for Ward III., and two such schools for Ward 
II.; this plan would have furnished accommodation enough not 
only for the present time, but probably for at least ten years to 
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come. ‘The annual cost for instruction upon this plan would have 
been at least $1,500 a year less than it is at present, and probably 
$3,000 a year less than our present system will cost three years 
hence. 

In view of this fact, and of other circumstances which remain to 
be mentioned, the School Committee urgently recommend a mod- 
ification of the present system of providing accommodations for the 
schools. ‘The whole power of determining when and where a new 
schoolhouse is needed, of deciding upon the particular location, 
the general plan and internal arrangement of the building, and 
even of the mode of furnishing it, is now lodged with the City 
Council. No law or ordinance requires that the School Committee 
should even be consulted upon any of these points, and practically 
it seldom or never is consulted. The opinion of an individual mem- 
ber of the Board is sometimes asked, just as a private citizen may 
be consulted; whether his advice shall be followed or not, depends 
upon the committee appointed by the City Council. 

Now it is obviously just and expedient, that the whole manage- 
ment and control of the funds of the City, including the appropria- 
tion of particular sums for specific purposes, should remain just 
where it is; the power of the purse should rest exclusively with the 
City Council, that body incurring the sole responsibility for an 
avaricious or a lavish expenditure. But after a limited sum is once 
appropriated for any purpose connected with the public schools, it 
is certainly proper and expedient that the School Committee should 
have at least a voice in determining the manner in which that sum 
shall be expended. From the nature of the case, no other hody 
can be so well acquainted as this Board is with the interior of the 
schools, with the excellencies and defects which experience has 
revealed in their internal arrangement, and with the wants of fami- 
lies and pupils in relation to the school system. No one would 
intrust the building and equipment of a ship exclusively to those 
who had never been at sea; and it is equally unwise to give the 
choice of the location, the plan, and the furniture of a schoolhouse 
to those who have paid no especial attention to the subject of public 
education, and who may not even have seen the interior of a school- 
room for many years. Upon such a system, without imputing any 
fault to individuals, grave errors must be committed, and the pub- 
lic money be wasted or improvidently spent. 
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If any proof were needed of the expediency of such a course, it 
might be found in an examination of the large brick schoolhouse 
erected by the City the present year, at great expense, in North 
Cambridge. The mistakes committed in this case may be freely 
disclosed, for as already remarked, the object is only to point out 
the evils of the system, and not to impute blame to those who have 
only done their duty in carrying that system into effect. 

In the first place, then, this expensive building was not needed 
in North Cambridge. The four schools there are the smallest of 
their respective grades that exist in the city; they do not number, 
on an average, sixty pupils apiece. Only one of them, the Gram- 
mar school, is large enough to require an assistant teacher, and till 
recently, this one could be employed but temporarily, the number 
of scholars often falling below the mark required for a permanent 
appointment. Small as these four schools are, the establishment 
of the proposed school in New Dublin will make at least two of 
them still smaller. Since the removal of the Auburn (now the 
Shepard) school-house into that district, the Grammar, Middle, 
and Primary schools have been amply accommodated in point of 
room; and though the Alphabet school has sometimes been a little 
crowded in the summer, it will be so no longer after the children 
from New Dublin are removed from it. True, the Shepard and 
Winthrop schoolhouses are somewhat out of repair, and the latter 
perhaps is not worth repairing. But the expenditure of $1,000 upon 
the former, and the erection of a plain wooden building, which 
would not have cost more than $5,000, to hold the Winthrop 
schools, would have answered all the wants of the district for sev- 
eral years.* The cost of the brick building which has just been 
erected there is about $20,000. 

This is not all. The location of the new building is singularly 
unfortunate, being placed upon the outskirts of the City, having 
few inhabitants to the northwest of it, except the residents of New 


* The remark in the Annual Report of this Board for 1855, about the need of in- 
creased school accommodations in this district, had reference to the wants of New Dub- 
lin, which is usually considered as a part of North Cambridge. It was only a repetition 
of the counsel given in several previous School Reports, to erect new schoolhouses near 
the Catholic burying ground and inthe Second Ward. The project of erecting a large 
brick school-house in North Cambridge has never found any favor with the School 
Committee, and the present building was erected without their advice or consent. 
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Dublin, who will probably soon be provided with a school of their 
own. Most of the families to be accommodated by it live on streets 
to the southeast, and their convenience required that some retired 
site should be chosen near the Railroad crossing, which is the proper 
centre of the district. The only access which they will have to. the 
present building is by a very broad, muddy, and noisome avenue, 
so much traversed by large herds of cattle, that many parents con- 
sider it positively unsafe for their young children. The school- 
house stands fronting this great thoroughfare, and within a few feet 
of it, though a retired spot, free from mud, dust, and noise, might 
have been obtained for it at less expense on some quiet court or 
lane. The position being far less convenient than that of the Shep- 
ard Grammar and Middle schools on North Avenue, numerous ap- 
plications have already been made to the School Committee by the 
parents of children belonging to those schools, now kept in the new 
building, for leave to transfer them to the Washington schools in 
Old Cambridge. These petitions could not be granted; for the 
line separating the two school districts has already been drawn so 
far to the south, that one hundred and seventy pupils are given to 
the Washington, and only about sixty to the Shepard Grammar 
school; ninety-five already belong to the Washington Middle, and 
only fifty-five to the Shepard Middle. The Washington building 
can accommodate but very few more, and the little space which 
remains must be reserved for the rapidly increasing number of pu- 
pils in Old Cambridge. Nay, within a year or two, either a new 
schoolhouse must be erected in this part of the city, or the boun- 
dary between it and the Shepard district must be drawn still farther 
south. These applications disclose the remarkable fact, that a 
school building erected for the especial accommodation of North 
Cambridge people is so inconveniently placed for them, that many 
parents would greatly prefer to send their children into another 
school district, though at a greater absolute distance from home. 
The School Committee dwell with more emphasis upon this point 
of the proper location of schoolhouses, for it is one over which 
they have hitherto had no control, and in relation to which very 
serious errors have been committed. It isa great mistake to put 
such buildings immediately upon a great thoroughfare ; for besides 
the higher cost of land in such a position, and the necessarily atten- 
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dant evils of mud, dust, and noise, a large number of children are 
collected in groups near the school at recess time, and just before 
and after school hours, and are exposed to much hazard from pass- 
ing vehicles, while their sports and shouts are a serious annoyance 
to the neighbors. What parent, for instance, would be willing to 
remove our High School from its present admirable position, se- 
cluded but central, to a site on the Main street, in the most crowded 
part of Cambridgeport, even though it should thereby be brought 
half a mile nearer his own door? Yet such a site would certainly 
be preferable to the one occupied by the new schoolhouse near the 
Cattle-market. 

It was hoped that the internal arrangement of the new building 
would have been copied from that of the Webster school, which is 
admitted to be nearly faultless in this respect; it is a model of con- 
venience, economy of space, and of the beauty which consists in 
fitness. Unfortunately, the architect of the new structure has 
widely deviated from this model, and every departure from it this 
Board considers to be a serious mistake. Not one of the five rooms 
has either recitation platform or bench; and the Grammar school- 
room, which occupies nearly the whole upper story, is so unfortu- 
nately constructed that these essential conveniences cannot be 
introduced into it without changing its whole arrangement at con- 
siderable expense. The pupils’ seats in this room, if they are to 
face the teacher’s platform, must also face four large windows, the 
light from which would be a serious detriment to the children’s 
eyes. or these and other reasons, the room being found unfit for 
the purposes of a Grammar school, has been left untenanted, and 
the school has been placed temporarily in a much smaller room in 
the second story. But here another difficulty was encountered ; 
the recitation room, a necessary adjunct, is a mere closet, measur- 
ing only thirteen feet by seven, having no blackboards, and incapa- 
ble of holding comfortably more than a dozen pupils with their 
teacher. As originally constructed, all the recitation rooms in the 
building, six in number, were of this size and plan, and therefore 
unfit for use. It should be added, however, that these objectiona- 
ble peculiarities of plan were adopted in order to conform to a 
school-system which exists in a neighboring City, and which differs 
widely from the system pursued here in Cambridge. Here, they 
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are out of place and highly inconvenient; there, they might not be 
open to any serious criticism. 

The Committee regret the necessity of entering into these de- 
tails ; but as two other schoolhouses must soon be erected, they 
deem it important that the whole truth in this case should be 
known, in order to protect the City from the repetition of so serious 
a blunder. 


The Committee proceed, as required by law, to give a detailed 
account of the several schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The past year has been a year of change to this school. LHarly 
in the spring, Mr. Elbridge Smith, the master, signified his inten- 
tion of resigning his office at the close of the summer term in Au- 
gust, having accepted an invitation to take charge of a similar 
institution in a neighboring State. Mr. Smith had been at the 
head of the school from its commencement. Whatever of reputation 
or of usefulness it has attained, is due in no slight measure to his 
devoted labors. The Library, now containing about eighteen hun- 
dred volumes, owes its origin to his liberality ; valuable additions 
were made by him to the philosophical apparatus ; and he was ever 
devising ways and means to advance the interests of his pupils and 
to promote their improvement. His heart was in his work; and 
his aim and ambition were to make his school one of the best 
of its kind in the Commonwealth. How far he succeeded in 
his efforts, the constantly increasing popularity of the school, the 
Annual Reports of successive School Committees, and repeated man- 
ifestations of regard from those who had enjoyed the benefits of his 
instruction, will abundantly testify. His resignation was received 
with regret by the Committee, and he retired with their best wishes 
and commendations. 

Misfortunes rarely come singly, and Mr. Smith’s resignation was 
closely followed by that of Mr. Potter, the classical teacher. Mr. 
Potter was a thorough and accurate classical scholar, and his 
quiet and dignified deportment had won for him the respect and 
esteem of his pupils. His departure was felt to be a serious loss. 

Mr. Albee, the sub-master, resigned in May. Meanwhile rumors 
were afloat that one or more of the assistants contemplated a re- 
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moval to other fields of usefulness. It seemed at one time as 
though the fates had conspired against the school. Our faithful 
and long-tried teachers appeared to be leaving in a body, and it 
was obvious that it would be no easy task to fill their places. 

Fortunately, the assistant teachers were induced to remain ; and 
after much deliberation and enquiry, Mr. Osgood Johnson was ap- 
pointed master and Hopkins classical teacher, and Mr. William 
Frothingham Bradbury, sub-master. 

Mr. Johnson at the time of his appointment was master of the 
High School in Worcester. He entered upon his duties in Cam- 
bridge at the commencement of the present term, and he has thus 
far performed them to the entire satisfaction of the Committee. 
A change of teachers usually produces an interruption in the exer- 
cises of a school. Hach teacher has his own notions with regard to 
government and the general administration of affairs, and days and 
weeks sometimes elapse before the details of organization are com- 
pleted, and the proper work of instruction actually begins. No 
such interruption occurred in the present instance. The work of 
the school commenced at once without any tedious preliminaries, 
and has been prosecuted vigorously and effectively. Mr. Johnson 
is a superior scholar, and the instruction which his pupils receive, 
especially in the classics, is of a high order. His recitations are 
thorough and critical, and are made very interesting; they are 
all heard at the appointed time, and no lesson is omitted without a 
good and sufficient reason. He is a good disciplinarian, enforcing 
order and obedience quietly and with but little apparent effort ; he 
has succeeded in gaining the good will and respect of his pupils, 
and is adding in various ways to the reputation and usefulness of 
the school. 

Mr. Bradbury graduated at Amherst College the present year. 
He has had considerable experience in teaching, and came to us 
highly recommended by those, in whose judgment we felt confi- 
dence. The office of sub-master is an important one, and the Com- 
mittee have not at all times been able to fill it to their satisfaction ; 
and when the right man has been found, the salary attached to the 
office has not been sufficient to prevent his listening and responding 
to louder calls from abroad. Mr. Bradbury has thus far succeeded 
well. ‘here is good order in his room, and his recitations are well 
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conducted. His tastes incline him to the physical sciences and to 
mathematics ; and as Mr. Johnson has a marked preference for the 
classics, it is probable that each of these departments will receive 
good attention. 

Miss Hastings and Miss Peirce have been connected with the 
school many years, and are model teachers. The Committee 
neither expect nor desire better instruction than is daily given by 
them to their classes. Miss Kittredge is a graduate of the school, 
and while connected with it occupied a high rank asascholar. She 
manifests much skill and tact in conducting her recitations, and will 
attain eminence in her profession. Miss Binney has recently re- 
ceived her appointment as assistant, and gives promise of success 
in her new vocation. 

There have been two examinations during the year; one public, 
and the other private. | 

The public examination took place in May, and was conducted as 
has been usual in past years. The following abstract of the reports 
of the several examiners will indicate its general character. 

The Senior Class in Cicero, Mr. Potter the instructor, had been 
well drilled, explained very well the subject and the particulars of 
the oration on which they were examined, and construed generally 
with facility and correctness. 

Junior Class, 2d div.,in Geography, Miss Peirce instructor, 
passed a highly satisfactory examination, only one question being 
passed from one scholar to another, before it was answered. 

Junior Class, 8d div., in Latin Lessons, Mr. Potter instructor, 
recited well with hardly an exception, and explained the grammati- 
cal construction of the sentences with correctness. 

Ex Senior Class in Moral Philosophy, Mr. Albee the teacher, 
answered questions for the most part readily and correctly, and 
seemed well prepared for examination. The same class in Camp- 
bell’s Pleasures of Hope, Miss Hastings the teacher, showed much 
inequality in reading; some read well, others but indifferently, the 
manner being too formal and monotonous. 

Middle Class, 1st div., in Geometry, taught by Miss Peirce, 
made an excellent recitation, showing that they had been studious 
and faithfully taught. The questions were answered and the the- 
orems were well demonstrated, the figures being properly drawn 
upon the black-board. 
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Senior Class in Natural Philosophy, taught by Miss Peirce, 
gave prompt and accurate answers, and appeared to tnderstand the 
subject; not one failed. They made neat and accurate drawings 
on the black-board. 

Middle Class, 2d div., in Milton, taught by Miss Peirce, passed 
a good examination upon the subject of the poem, but did not ex- 
cel in reading. 

Junior Class, 1st div., in Algebra, Miss Kittredge the teacher, 
performed the sums and gave the rules with great correctness and 
fluency ; but the explanations were imperfect. 

Senior Class in the Constitution of the United States, taught 
by Mr. Smith, gave great satisfaction, reciting a part of the Con- 
stitution from memory, and answering correctly all questions which 
related to it. The same class in Jrench, Miss Hastings the 
teacher, appeared particularly well in grammar and translation, 
and generally well in pronunciation. 

Hx Senior Class in Ehetoric, taught by Mr. Smith, seemed to 
understand the opinions of the author, and had evidently bestowed 
much care and thought on what they had studied. 

College Class in Virgil, Xenophon’s Anabasis, and a small 
portion of Homer's Iliad, appeared to good advantage in a thorough 
examination, though one or two were rather lame in construing 
Greek. The grammatical exercises were very good. 

Hz Senior Class in Greek appeared very well, but the allotted 
time was too short for a thorough examination. 

Middle Class, 2d div., in Algebra, taught by Mr. Albee, made 
an excellent recitation. ‘The questions upon the principles of the 
science were understandingly answered, and each scholar wrought 
out readily and correctly an example upon the black-board. 

Compositions were presented in considerable numbers from all 
the classes, and were generally praised for neat penmanship and 
correct expression. A few were singled out for special commenda- 
tion, as they evinced maturity of thought, and were written in clear 
and graceful language. forty-two maps and some fancy drawings 
were creditable performances, and a few received high praise. The 
Musie as usual was excellent. 


The private examination was at the close of the Autumn Quarter 
, 3 
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in November; and was so arranged that each member of the Com- 
mittee was enabled to hear one recitation in each room, and had an 
opportunity to examine both the class and the teacher. ‘The plan 
is an excellent one, and may be confidently recommended. Our 
public examinations are so crowded, and there is necessarily at such 
times so much confusion, that classes will hardly do themselves jus- 
tice, and instructors can but imperfectly show their methods of 
teaching. Public examinations, however, are necessary and useful ; 
they excite interest in parents and citizens, and inspire scholars 
with a laudable ambition to excel; they should not be given up. 
One public and one private examination in the course of the year 
would seem the best possible arrangement. 

Recitations were heard, at this private visitation, in Latin, Greek, 
and French, in Algebra, Physical Geography, Trigonometry, and 
Natural Philosophy. Written reports were presented by each of 
the examiners. ‘They were in the highest degree commendatory, 
and represented the school as in excellent condition in every de- 
partment. It is hardly necessary to give them in detail. The 
only criticisms related to French pronunciation and Greek trans- 
lation. While the French language was reported to be admira- 
bly taught, it was suggested that the nice shades of French 
pronunciation should be more rigidly insisted on. The College 
Class in Greek was nearly perfect in analysis, parsing, and ety- 
mology, but imperfect in translation. With these exceptions the 
classes appeared uniformly well. 

It is very gratifying to the Committee to be able to give so good 
an account of this school. Instead of suffering, as was anticipated, 
from the changes it has experienced, it has fully sustained itself, 
and is now in as prosperous a condition, to say the least, as it has 
been at any former period. 

The following table shows the number of applicants for admis- 
sion at the examination in July; their average ages; the schools 
from which they came; and the per centage of correct answers of 
all who were examined : — 


Number of Average Ago. 
School. Applicants. yrs. mos. Per cent. 
Washington Grammar, 17 14 8 87.7 


Shepard Ag 7 15 2 86.3 


+ 
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Schoo oral abil e avaribe Saati 
Harvard Grammar, 8 18 11 82.5 
Webster os Lg 14 7 80.3 
Broadway 3s 6 14 11 90 
Putnam ie 11 14 7 89.8 
Otis +6 4 ss) 83.5 
Other Schools, 10 15 5 81.9 

82 14 10 85.2 


At the Annual Exhibition in July, diplomas were awarded to the 
following pupils, who had completed the classical course of study. 
Owing to a change recently made, there were no graduates in the 
English department. 


John Milton Fairfield, Charles Alexander Nelson, 
Alfred White Gannett, Nelson Joseph Wheeler, 
Wesley Otheman Holway, George Henry Whittemore. 


Daniel Talcott Smith Leland, 


The great and pressing want of the High School is a larger and 
more commodious schoolhouse. It is unnecessary to go into a la- 
bored argument to establish this fact, as it is admitted by every 
body. A building erected for one hundred scholars cannot be ex- 
pected to accommodate twice that number. Attempts have been 
made to remedy existing inconveniences by making a door in one 
place, and erecting a stair-case in another; these changes have 
done some good; but the defect is a radical one, and cannot be 
removed by palliative measures. This subject was discussed in the 
last annual report; it is referred to now that it may not be for- 
gotten, and with the hope that it may receive the serious attention 
of the City Council, and that a new house may be erected, or the 
present one enlarged, so soon as the finances of the City shall jus- 
tify the expenditure. 


WARD I. 

The Washington Grammar School continues to be, what it has 
long been, one of the best schools in the City, probably one of the 
best in the State. And yet it has labored under serious difficulties 
the past year. For nearly two months, it had only three teachers 
to instruct an average number of one hundred and seventy schol- 
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ars. ‘Then it has been obliged, from various reasons, to change its 
whole corps of female assistants, all of whom were faithful and 
competent, and had been laboring for many years in the service of 
the City. The loss of a good teacher is a serious calamity; when 
a series of such losses occurs, within a short time, a school must 
needs suffer. The instructors now in office, in addition to the able 
and accomplished principal, Mr. Mansfield, are Miss Rutharia 
Bates, Miss Julia A. Russell, and Miss Sarah H. Page. ‘The first 
two are graduates of this school, and also of the High School. 
They have had experience and good success in teaching elsewhere, 
and give promise of excellence in their profession. Miss Page has 
been in the school but a few weeks; she comes to us with a high 
reputation from a neighboring city, which she will undoubtedly sus- 
tain in her new position. 

The Spring Examination was one of the best the Committee have 
ever attended. In every branch the recitations were excellent; in 
some they were perfect. Where all the classes appeared so well, 
it is hardly worth while to attempt minute criticisms. 

The Autumn Examination was a good one, though, from causes 
already alluded to, the school did not distinguish itself, as on some 
former occasions. The first class was examined upon all the 
branches it had studied, and appeared exceedingly well. The ex- 
amination of the second class in grammar was not altogether satis- 
factory ; some of the scholars answered promptly, others with much 
hesitation. The third class spelled and defined well. The fourth 
class in arithmetic was without fault in the sums worked orally, 
but showed some hesitation and made a few errors in answering 
general questions. ‘The fifth class read well, and the recitation of 
the sixth in geography was a fair one. ‘The maps, compositions, 
and writing-books were very good, and the singing was excellent. 

The order was, of course, good; disorder at an examination is a 
thing not often witnessed of late years. 

Considering the interruptions, which this school has suffered, it 
has sustained itself admirably ; and the fact, that during the pres- 
ent term from twenty to thirty scholars have entered it out of 
private schools, shows the estimation in which it is held by the 
community. 


The Shepard Grammar School since February has been under 
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the charge of Mr. Moses Merrill, assisted by Miss Anne H. Ladd. 
For the two months preceding Mr. Merrill’s appointment, the school 
had not been in a prosperous condition; and this circumstance, in 
connection with the difficulties incident upon a change of teacher, 
has served in some degree to interrupt its subsequent progress. 
Under its present instructors, it appears to be doing well, and will 
probably soon regain the reputation, which it has enjoyed for many 
years. ) 

At the Examination in May, the recitations in arithmetic, spell- 
ing and defining, history, and geography were very good. In 
grammar, the first and second classes did not excel. ‘The reading 
of the first and fifth classes was excellent. The writing-books 
were inferior to those of other schools. The music was good, and 
was performed with spirit and feeling. 

At the Examination in November, the first class appeared ex- 
ceedingly well in arithmetic, spelling and defining, grammar, and 
history. The recitation in history was particularly commended as 
showing a good general knowledge of the subject, and avoiding a 
slavish adherence to the words of the book. In geography, the 
class appeared respectably, but did not excel, The reading was 
not remarkably good, as a whole, though a portion of the class read 
well: there was a want of distinctness in enunciation — a defect, 
which should not be allowed to exist. The second class recited 
tolerably well in grammar. ‘The third class spelled well, but did 
not define as well. The fourth class, corresponding with the fifth 
and sixth in other schools, made a good recitation in arithmetic. 
The writing-books were not of uniform excellence: some were well- 
written, others not. The compositions were rather juvenile, and 
several bore a family resemblance, as if from the suggestion of a 
common author. The maps would not rank high as artistic per- 
formances, but still were worthy of commendation. The music, as 
usual, was good. 

The Washington Middle School, kept by Miss Ireson and Miss 
Metcalf, has of late years uniformly appeared well at examina- 
tions: still the Committee are not entirely satisfied with it, and it 
does not in all respects come up to the mark of a thoroughly good 
school. The teachers are conscientious and faithful; and while 
the results of their labors, as indicated by the examinations, con- 
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tinue to be good, it might appear ungracions, if not unjust, to enter 
into any particular criticisms. 

The Shepard Middle School for several years sustained a 
high reputation under the care of Miss C. E. Downes. In March, 
Miss Downes was promoted to the Washington Grammar, and Miss 
Rutharia Bates was appointed in her place. In September, Miss 
Bates was also promoted, and Miss A. E. Boynton, who had pre- 
viously taught with success both the Winthrop Alphabet and Pri- 
mary, was transferred from the last named school to fill the vacancy 
in the Shepard Middle. The school has suffered less from these 
changes than might be supposed. ‘The three teachers, who have 
had charge of it in succession during the year, rank among the best 
in the city, and each of them has done a good work in this school. 
The Winter Examination, which occurred while it was under the 
care of Miss Downes, was an excellent one; the Summer Examin- 
ation, Miss Bates being its teacher, was equally good. Miss Boyn- 
ton is meeting with good success, and there is little danger that the 
school will lose its good name. 

The Washington Primary School, kept by Miss Mary 8. Gould 
assisted by Miss M. H. Clarence, continues to be a good school, 
though hardly equal to what it has been in former years. ‘The 
examinations were generally good, but all the classes did not ap- 
pear equally well. There is good material in the school, and with 
a little additional effort on the part of the teachers, it might be 
made to resume its former elevated position. 

Winthrop Primary. While the Washington Grammar School, 
without much ceremony, has been supplying itself with teachers out 
of the Shepard Middle, the Shepard Middle has been performing 
the same kind office towards the Winthrop Primary. Miss Bates 
and Miss Boynton, each of whom taught here very acceptably a 
part of the year, having received and accepted offers of promotion, 
Miss Isabella E. Kelsey took charge of the school in September. 
Miss Kelsey is a good teacher and is succeeding well; and as the 
teachers of this school seem to be in the direct line of promotion, 
her prospects are encouraging. 

City Primary. In the month of February, the School Commit- 
tee, after consultation with the Board of Overseers of the Poor, 
re-opened the school at the Almshouse, and appointed Miss Olive 
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Jane Hanscom teacher. Miss Hanscom entered upon her work 
with much zeal, and has been very successful in disciplining and 
teaching a class of boys, whose moral and intellectual culture has 
been hitherto sadly neglected. 

The Washington Alphabet School, kept by Miss Eliza Gould, as- 
sisted by Miss Eleanor Safford, is now in excellent condition, having 
risen rapidly during the year. During the latter part of the sum- 
mer and most of the autumn it was too large, about one hundred 
and forty scholars being crowded together, where not more than 
one hundred can be accommodated. For two months in the au- 
tumn, Miss Anna Priest was employed as temporary assistant, a 
part which she filled in a satisfactory manner. The Winter Exam- 
ination was a poor one; that in the summer was much better. The 
school still suffers from want of room, and calls loudly for relief. 

The Winthrop Alphabet School, kept by Miss H. M. Miller, was 
during the first two months of the year under the care of Miss 
Boynton ; it was then in fine condition, and in February passed an 
excellent examination. Not much can be said in its favor since it 
came under the charge of the present teacher. The Examination 
at the end of the Summer Term was a very poor one ; the scholars 
were restless, the recitations dull, and the classes backward. Since 
then, it has improved a little, but it is still far from being in a satis- 
factory condition.. 


WARD TWO. 


The Webster Grammar School still enjoys the advantage of not 
having suffered interruption from a change of teachers. Mr. A. C. 
Smith is the master; Miss EH. K. Brackett and Miss M. E. Rice are 
the assistants. It gives the Committee pleasure to state that this 
school has much improved during the year. At the examination 
in the spring, the exercises as a whole were very good. The Au- 
tumn Examination was also a satisfactory one. The first class in 
arithmetic was almost faultless; in geography it did well, though 
there was some hesitation. ‘The spelling and defining were good. 
In reading, the boys did not do as well as could be desired; the 
girls read with feeling and good taste. In history and grammar, 
the recitations were excellent. The second class in grammar was 
nearly perfect. The third class spelled and defined with very few 
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errors. ‘he fourth class in arithmetic passed a satisfactory exam- 
ination. ‘The fifth class in reading appeared unusually well for so 
young pupils; the reading being clear and distinct, and with good 
emphasis. In geography, the sixth class made an excellent recita- 
tion, the pupils being animated, and the exercise passing off with 
much spirit. The writing in this school is worthy of the highest 
praise. The compositions were remarkable for beauty of penman- 
ship and uniformity of excellence; the music was fine, and the 
order unexceptionable. From present appearances this school gives 
promise of becoming one of the best; it is working well for that 
position. 

Harvard Grammar School. During the past year this school 
so increased in numbers as to require a third assistant, and Miss C. 
Richardson of the Webster Middle School was appointed to the 
place. ‘The inconvenience of classes from the Middle School pass- 
ing through the Grammar school-room to their recitations, men- 
tioned in the last year’s report, has been remedied, by a recitation 
room being constructed for them below. 

At the last examination the first class in geography and arithme- 
tic recited finely. In spelling and defining, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, it appeared exceedingly well. ‘The reading was good, the 
grammar was fair, and in history the pupils acquitted themselves 
creditably. The second class in grammar recited with readiness 
and confidence, and evinced a general mastery of the subject. The 
third class excelled in spelling and defining ; every word was spelt 
promptly and correctly, and the definitions were given in good 
taste. The fourth class in arithmetic did well. The fifth class in 
reading was all that could be expected, and the sixth class in geog- 
raphy was almost perfect. The compositions were spoken of with 
much praise; they evinced much originality, taste, and felicity of 
expression. The maps were all good, and some were excellent. 
The general appearance of the writing was satisfactory, showing a 
commendable degree of improvement. The singing was excellent. 

This is a good school; the instruction is thorough, and a good 
moral influence is exerted over the pupils. The order might per- 
haps be improved. 

Broadway Grammar School. Mr. B. W. Roberts continues master 
of this school; Miss M. HE. Sawyer is assistant. This school has 
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for several years enjoyed the labors of one of the best female teach- 
ers in the city, who has left an indelible mark of mind and of heart 
upon the character of the pupils, who have passed under her instruc- 
tion. The most unpleasant thing connected with the autumn ex- 
amination was the absence of Miss Lucretia Clapp’s familiar face, 
she having resigned and gone to a distant part of the country to 
continue her good work in the same sphere. 

At the last Hxamination, the exercises of the first class, read- 
ing, spelling and defining, arithmetic, grammar, geography and 
history were very uniform; in all these branches, the scholars 
appeared well. The second class in grammar was prompt and 
correct. The third class in spelling and defining made a very 
satisfactory recitation. The fourth class in arithmetic Jacked spirit 
and energy, but was unexceptionable in reciting rules from memory: 
The fifth class in reading passed an excellent examination. The 
compositions were good, and an excellent set of writing-books 
was presented for examination. In map-drawing this school has 
excelled, and the specimens presented at the last examination 
exhibited a marked degree of excellence. The singing was very 
fine, and the order all that can be asked. This school is doing 
well, and is making good progress. 

The Webster Middle School has entirely changed its teachers 
during the past year, and has so increased in numbers as to require 
a second assistant. ‘The teachers are now Miss C. B. West, prin- 
cipal, and Miss L. A. Stockbridge and Miss M. E. Pear assistants. 
Under the present management this school has decidedly improved, 
and it now bids fair to take its place among the best of its grade 
in the city. The lawlessness, that has sometimes characterized it, 
is rapidly disappearing. 

Mason Middle School. In April Miss M. E. Sawyer, the assist- 
ant in this school, was promoted to the Broadway Grammar, and 
Miss Louise 8. Rolfe was appointed to her place. In July Miss 
K. A. Lewis resigned as principal, and was succeeded by Miss Julia 
A. Russell. In November, Miss Russell was promoted to the 
Washington Grammar; Miss Rolfe took her place, and Miss Ab- 
bie M. Harding was appointed assistant. Notwithstanding these 
changes, the school has suffered less than might be supposed. For 
a long time it has been a difficult one to manage, owing to the ill 
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conduct of some of the boys; but the Committee feel happy in say- 
ing that its prospects are brightening in this respect. Under the 
present instructors, the school is doing well; order has been 
brought out of its discordant elements, and if the teachers succeed 
in keeping it a good school, in spite of the unpleasant and badly 
situated schoolhouse, they will be worthy of all praise. The school 
appeared well at both examinations. 

The Dana Middle School is still under the charge of Miss A. H. 
Hill, and is in excellent condition. The government is mild 
yet efficient. At both examinations, the school with slight excep- 
tions appeared well. 

The Harvard Middle School still enjoys the well directed labors 
of Miss M. A. Gregory, assisted by Miss Frances A. Hyde. ‘The 
examinations were good. At the last examination in July, every 
exercise was entirely satisfactory except the spelling; in this de- 
partment there were some failures. The school is large, too large 
for the school-room; many of the pupils are obliged to occupy 
benches, placed on the sides of the room, without desks. 

The Webster Primary School, Miss Sarah J. Davis principal, 

Miss Emma A. Wiggin assistant, continues about the same as in 
former years. While the examinations were satisfactory, as a 
whole, the appearance of the school shows a lack of that life and 
energy, which are essential to the attainment of the highest excel- 
lence. The school, though not one of the best, is a good one; the 
principal works faithfully and earnestly. 

Broadway Primary School. Miss L. C. Bancroft continues in 
charge of this school. The excellent assistant, Miss Mary H. Pear, 
was promoted in September to the Webster Middle, and Miss Sarah 
I’. Kelley of the Webster Alphabet appointed to her place. ‘This 
is a good school, and at the examinations, the recitations were 
generally prompt and good. The teachers work faithfully and judi- 
ciously, and the school is making progress in the right direction. 

The Harvard Primary School is among the best of its grade in 
the city. Miss Dodge knows how to keep a good school, and her 
talent in this regard is not allowed to rust. During the summer 
vacation the school-room was newly furnished, and was improved 
by the addition of another outside door and entry. These changes 
make the room very pleasant and convenient. 
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The Amory Primary School is still under the excellent istruc- 
tion of Miss Susan Dimond. She is a faithful and earnest worker, 
and merits as she receives the confidence and commendation of the 
Committee. ‘The school as heretofore is doing well. 

Dana Primary School. Miss Susan Sparrow is the teacher of 
this school. The examination in July was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. While no marked deficiency was noticed, there was a want 
of life and spirit, which are essential to a thoroughly good school. 
This is not a poor school, but there is opportunity for improvement. 
It has been too large however for one teacher, and this fact will 
account, in part at least, for any deficiencies. 

The Bridge Primary School continues under the instruction of 
Miss Jane Dallinger, who is faithful and devoted to her work. The 
school is in good condition, and has appeared well at the examina- 
tions. 

Webster Alphabet School. This school continues under the care 
of Miss M. A. Tarbell, assisted by Miss Ariadne Blish. The ex- 
aminations were entirely satisfactory ; one was perfect, with the 
exception of a single word mis-spelled. This continues to be one of 
our best schools. 

Boardman Alphabet School. Miss Ann Lewis, the teacher of 
this school, deserves high praise for her successful labors under very 
discouraging circumstances. With an old, and in every way objec- 
tionable, school building, she still succeeds in making a good school. 
At the last examination, all the exercises of all the classes were 
above the average of schools of this grade. 

Mason Alphabet School. Mrs. M. M. Jones continues to labor 
in this school with good results. Considering the school-room and 
its location, and the character of some of the scholars, Mrs. Jones 
is worthy of praise in making her school as good as it is. 

Franklin Alphabet School. This is a new school formed from 
the overflowings of the Mason and Boardman Alphabet Schools. 
It is at present located in the hall under the Universalist Church, 
which is large and airy. Miss P. 'T. Davis, who was assistant in 
the Webster Primary School, has been appointed its teacher. The 
school commenced in September, and thus far seems to be doing 
exceedingly well. 
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WARD III. 

| Putnam Grammar School. Believing that this school was 
never in a better condition than under its present energetic in- 
structors, the Committee take pleasure in recalling the results of 
the two last examinations. ‘The devoted Lassell raised the elocu- 
tion of this school to a high standard, which has not been lowered 
in the least by the present administration; in all the classes, schol- 
ars are found who do justice to the most difficult pieces of compo 
sition, who enjoy and express the finest breathings of poetry, and 
are thus prepared to make the fireside attractive and shed a charm 
over the social circle. At the Winter Examination, Mark Anto- 
ny’s ration was read with equal taste and spirit by the eldest 
class ; while the younger pupils showed equal appreciation and en- 
joyment of this delightful exercise. ‘The spelling and defining 
were almost without fault. The first class showed their mastery of 
the principles of arithmetic as well as of the details; no children 
could answer questions more rapidly, or work out problems with 
more general correctness. Geography also proved a branch in 
which the two classes, examined on that speciality, were entirely at 
home. Grammar and history were gratifying exhibitions of ad- 
vancement, though in the opinion of some, the latter study is pur- 
sued too much as an exercise of memory, — the memory of words 
and pages rather than of events and characters. ‘The penmanship, 
which unfortunately offers not so much range for variety, as before 
the introduction of steel-pens, was uniformly good; the composi- 
tions, though limited in number, were unsurpassed in justness of 
sentiment or felicity of expression, and a poem on the Fourth of 
July received peculiar commendation. 

In the resignation of Miss Holt, because of ill health, this school 
lost an attractive, energetic and successful teacher, whose place 
however has been made good and whose spirit maintained by Miss 
Harriet N. Lane, formerly a teacher in Atkinson Academy. 

Mr. Francis Cogswell and Miss Sarah Burnham will be men- 
tioned with respect and gratitude by all who understand how much 
our real prosperity depends upon the thorough education and pa- 
rental discipline of the young. 

The Otis Grammar School, under that well known teacher Mr. 
N. K. Noble assisted by Miss L. M. Lunt, showed a marked im- 
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provement at the last examination. Every grammar school has 
some distinguishing quality; in this’ case, itis an unusual number 
of delicious voices, which render the musical exercises touching 
beyond description. Better performances of this nature are hardly 
conceivable, with no more time than severe studies allow to be de- 
voted to this delightful refreshment of the mind. 

At the winter review, the reading was more spirited and every way 
more satisfactory than in the spring: the introduction of so tasteful 
a book as Hillard’s Second Reader will, it is hoped, give fresh life 
to an exercise, which has been rather drooping of late. The graver 
studies, arithmetic, grammar, geography, spelling and defining were 
satisfactory in the main,—the failures were commonly from em- 
barrassment, not ignorance,—and the questions generally were 
answered with promptitude and success. 

The writing-books at the second examination were a decided ad- 
vance upon those of the first, being free from blots, correctly writ- 
ten and quite promising. The compositions were few in number, as 
at the Putnam School,—the scholars’ attention having been ab- 
sorbed in other branches ; but were happily expressed, and excel- 
lently spelt, by the writers themselves without the assistance of the 
teachers. The Board trust that the advance, which is thus noticed 
in nearly every department of this school, will encourage teachers 
and pupils to those increased efforts which are necessary to preserve 
any well-earned reputation, especially in so progressive an art as ed- 
ucation. 

Miss Kenney, whose services the last report noticed with de- 
served praise, having been attracted from us by a situation in an 
Academy, her place has been very acceptably filled by Miss Lunt, 
a graduate of our schools. 

The Thorndike Middle School suffers somewhat from the miser- 
able building it occupies, always a discouragement to an earnest 
teacher and a damper upon the pupils’ interest. Here too is. pre- 
sented, very prominently, the evil of irregular attendance, disturb- 
ing nearly every class, and preventing that uniform standard of ex- 
cellence, which the energy of Miss Wyman would secure, were she 
properly seconded by considerate parents. The decreased attend- 
ance upon the Middle Schools in this Ward, has attracted the atten- 
tion of the Committee ; and every effort will be made to recover 
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truant boys, and arouse the friends of education to a hearty co-op- 
eration. At the last examination, this school appeared better than 
on any previous one ; upon an exceedingly sultry afternoon, in an 
atmosphere almost intolerable to adults, the children showed no lack 
of spirit; and those, who had attended faithfully, did themselves and 
their instructor great credit. Miss Wyman is evidently becoming 
one of our most valuable and successful teachers. 

The Putnam Middle has had to mourn the loss of Miss West ; 
but her place has been amply made good by the unusual tact, the 
comprehensive intelligence, the earnest spirit of improvement, and 
generous interest in her charge of Miss Mansfield, for a time an 
assistant in the Otis Grammar School. Distinguished of old as the 
‘¢ North Middle,” by the bad conduct of its pupils, there is now no 
more orderly, pleasant, progressive school than this, which deserves 
the praise,—may it long continue to deserve it,—of a model institu- 
tion. 

Miss 8. C. Henshaw still gives satisfaction in the Otis Middle 
School. Her excellent discipline, kindly spirit, and uniform fidelity 
deserve to be witnessed by the parents in the daily routine of the 
school to be appreciated at their full worth. The last examination 
was not so spirited as might have been desired; but we feel sure 
that the fault was not so much in the teacher, asin the difficult 
materials, which she has had to shape to her will. 

The Hastern Primary, where Miss Hyde acquired so enviable a 
reputation before her departure to the west, has suffered nothing in 
the hands of Miss HK. R. Spalding. Accidental circumstances, 
which have obstructed the progress of some other schools, may 
have combined to favor this; but it is hard to imagine a pleasanter 
little sch20l, under more inspiring influences, with a more delight- 
ful sympathy between the teacher and the taught. Were there any 
fault to find, it would be that rare one of the instructor’s exerting 
herself sometimes beyond her strength, to attain that elevated stand- 
ard, which seems continually summoning her forward. 

The Putnam Primary, having grown beyond the capacity of a 
single teacher, has enlisted the experienced services of Miss M. B. 
Stevens, in addition to the acceptable labors of Miss M. G. Robie ; 
its appearance daily, as well as at examinations, is excellent ; its 
friends have reason to be gratified, as the committee are, with its 
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proficiency and promise. Its best praise is the interest, orderli- 
ness, punctuality and advancement of its numerous pupils. 

The Otis Primary, from which Miss Abby Stewart was removed 
by the same cause, which is often withdrawing our most attractive 
teachers, has been making satisfactory progress under Miss M. L. 
Mitchell. Miss Stewart deserves honorable mention and grateful 
remembrance, as having raised this school from a very depressed 
state, by her energy, tact and devotedness, under discouraging out- 
ward influences. Even now, a great deal needs to be done to put 
the Otis Primary on a level with other institutions of the same 
grade. ‘The Committee feel that the kindness and fidelity of a 
youthful teacher deserve the encouragement of more favorable 
surroundings. A dark apartment, thrown completely into the rear 
of the yard, with a miserable ante-room, and polluted air on either 
side, are not the most favorable influences that could be desired. 

In the North Alphabet, taught formerly by Miss Clarke, 
Miss H. N. McCurdy has shown remarkable capacity for one of the 
most difficult positions—with sometimes over a hundred pupils of 
irregular attendance, imperfect domestic discipline, uncleanly habits, 
and strangely mingled sizes and ages. ‘To have failed either in 
government or instruction, would not have argued incompetency 
under propitious circumstances ; but the last examination and the 
frequent visits of the Committee, show a similar efficiency in Miss 
McCurdy to that, which received so much praise in Miss Clarke. 
Enjoying a task which many would shrink from, she appears to be 
equally acceptable to the pupils, their parents, and the Committee. 

The Thorndike Alphabet, under Miss M. H. Butler, needs no 
commendation at our hands. ‘This school continues overcrowded, 
the teacher never wearied, the children kindled with not a little of 
her own love, zeal and hope. If any person was ever born for a 
vocation, Miss Butler was for hers. 

It was found necessary to open a new school over the watch- 
house, which has received the name of Craigie Alphabet, and Miss 
H. Butler, a sister of the lady just mentioned, has manifested much 
of her spirit in this already crowded nursery school. 

The Putnam Alphabet has suffered the last year by the sickness 
and absence of its beloved teacher, Miss M. EH. Hastings; but, as 
she is again at her post with recruited strength and unimpaired 
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energy, the Committee cannot doubt that the excellent character of 
this popular school will be recovered and sustained. 

The Otis Alphabet, under Miss B. A. Dustin, though rather 
large for one person in feeble health, appeared excellently at the 
last examination; and, when its apartment is relieved from the 
frequent perversion of public meetings, which injure the apparatus 
as well as interrupt the school, will earn a still higher reputation. 


MUSIC. 


None of those who have attended our school examinations and 
have witnessed the performance of difficult pieces of music, with 
equal taste and spirit by the whole body of pupils, can question Mr. 
Lincoln’s capacity or success in this delightful exercise. Viewed 
only as a healthful relief from confining tasks and a refreshing in- 
terlude in severe studies, as an agreeable interchange from the 
weariness of an examination, or as a pleasant bond of union among 
schoolmates, no money has been more profitably spent im our sys- 
tem of education, and none has yielded a more satisfactory return in 
the increasing interest of both teachers and scholars. ‘The lan- 
guage of each examiner, regarding the school of which he was 
charged to give a special report, has been such earnest commenda- 
tion, that this branch must be acknowledged to have won the 
palm of universal favor, not only with the present committee, but 
with gentlemen familiar with the school system in former years. 
Besides the fact of Mr. Lincoln’s possessing a higher culture than 
is common among music-teachers, he has manifested remarkable 
tact in interesting different grades of pupils, in maintaining their 
respect, and in enlisting their co-operation. It was a bright day in 
our school-annals, when this gentleman became associated with them 
as the teacher of a branch, which we now wonder had not been 
taught before, and which we trust will long continue to be taught 
as now, with such improvements, of course, as time may suggest. 

JOHN SARGENT, Chairman ex-officio. 


FRANCIS BOWEN, _ } 

J. R. MORSE, 

W. W. WELLINGTON, | 

W. P. PAGE, \ School Committee. 
C. A. SKINNER, 
MOSES CLARKE, 

F. W. HOLLAND. J 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE AT THE END OF THE YEAR 1856. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


High School, 


Washington Grammar, 


Shepard bk 
Harvard te 
Webster ae 
Broad way Ly 
Putnam A 
Otis . 
Washington Middle, 
Shepard 
Dana te 
Webster e 
Harvard Mi 
Mason big 
Putnam ce 
Thorndike Fe 
Otis « 
Washington Primary, 
Winthrop _ 
Harvard . 
Broadway # 
Webster as 
Dana be 
Bridge ae 
Amory a 
Putnam Me 
Eastern as 
Otis ne 
City a 
Washington Alphabet 
Winthrop : 
Webster _ 
Mason . 
Franklin ” 
Boardman ds 
Putnam . 
Otis soe 
Thorndike e 
North - 
Craigie rh 


LOCATION. 


Amory Street, 


Brattle Street, 


North Avenue, 


Harvard Street, 


Webster Street, 


Broadway, 


South Fourth Street, 


Otis Street, 
Brattle Street, 


North Avenue, 
Centre Street, 
Webster Street, 


Harvard Street, 
State Street, 


South Fourth Street, 
Thorndike Street, 
Otis Street, 

Brattle Street, 


North Avenue, 
Harvard Street, 
Broadway, 


Webster Street, 


Centre Street, 
Pioneer Street, 
Amory Street, 

South Fourth’ Street, 


South Fourth Street, 


Otis Street, 
Almshonse, 
Brattle Street, 


North Avenue, 
Webster Street, 


State Street, 
6c ce 


Schoo] Street, 

South Fourth Street, 
(74 

wheriatke Street, 

North Third Street, 

North Fourth Street, 


Music' TEACHER, 


TEACHERS. 


Mr. Osgood Johnson, 
“Wm. F. Bradbury, 
Miss F. L. E. Hastings, 
“Mary F. Peirce, 
“ Mary E. Kittredge, 
“ Sarah L. Binney, 
Mr. Daniel Mansfield, 
Miss Rutharia Bates, 
“Julia A. Russell, 
‘* Sarah H. Page, | 
Mr. Moses Merrill, 
Miss Anne E. Ladd, 
Mr. A. B. Magoun, 
Miss Helen Clapp, 

“ M. M. Damon, 

“ 1G. Richardson, 
Mr. A. C. Smith, 
Miss E. K. Brackett, 

“ M. E. Rice, 

Mr. B. W. Roberts, 
Miss Mary E. Sawyer, 
Mr. Francis Cogswell, 
Miss S. M. Paenham 
“ H. N. Lane, 

Mr. N. K. Noble, 

Miss L. M. Lunt, 

Miss A. M. Ireason, 

“ C. E. Metcalf, 

. E. Boynton, 

» Hy ill, 

. West, 
"Stockbridge, 
. Pear, 

. Gregory, 

A. Hyde, 


> p> em oy} 


Oe 
| 
inte 
mn 
@Q 
DN 
=e 
o 
= 
o 
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- Mansfield, 
. Wyman, 
- Henshaw, 
- Gould, 
. Clarence, 
. Kelsey, 
- Rogers, 
. Bancroft, 


Dae eae ace Sas 


ee: Gi Robie 

pole Peg! s P Liles 
« HE. R. Spalding, 
“ M. L. Mitchell, 
0. J. Hanscom, 
“ Eliza Gould, 

“ Eleanor Safford 
‘SH. M. Miller, 

“ M. A. Tarbell, 
“Ariadne Blish, 
Mrs. M. M. Jones, 
Miss P. T. Davis, 
“Ann Lewis, 

“ M. E. Hastings, 
eS Be Ae Dustin, 

“ M. H. Butler, 

“ H. N. McCurdy, 
“ H. A. Butler. 
Mr. Nathan Lincoln. 


BALARY. 


$1,800 
900 
550 
500 
400 
250 
1,200 
325 
325 
825 
1,000 
325 
1,200 
325 
325 
325 
1,200 
325 
825 
1,200 
"325 
1,200 
"395 
300 
1,200 
300 
825 
2.25 
825 
325 
825 
200 
225 
325 
225 
325 
200 
325 
825 
825 
300 
200 
275 
300 
300 
200 
300 
200 
300 
300 
300 
300 
200 
300 
Q75 
125 
300 
2.00 
300 
300 
200 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
275 
800 
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STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS FOR THE SUMMER TERM, 
ENDING JULY 25, 1856. 


‘ é a 
gi a|a|2 
fd) 8|8|s 

NAME OF SCHOOL. LOCATION. = 5 4 z 

o ~~ wm 
F) e/a] 
< SS # x) 

fia Phra Bia <i 
High School, Amory Street, 148 | 185 | 95 | 29 
Washington Grammar, Brattle Street, 151 | 146 | 97 | 386 
Shepard North Avenue, 57 | 65 | 95 3 
Harvard es Harvard Street, 153 | 145 | 96 7 
Broadway * Broadway, 89 | 84] 94 9 
Webster ot Webster Street 148 | 185 | 94] 22 
Putnam “ South Fourth Street, | 112 | 106 | 95 | 15 
Otis sd Otis Street, 82 77 94 16 
Washington Middle, Brattle Street, 88 | 78 | 94 0 
Shepard North Avenue, 46; 42} 90 8 
Dana “i Centre Street, 48 | 44] 92 0 
Webster 43 Webster Street, 114 | 100; 95] il 
Harvard ” Harvard Street, 84 | 77 | 92 4. 
Mason i: State Street, 95 | 89 | 92 8 
Putnam y South Fourth Street, 64} 59 | 95] 19 
Thorndike yi Thorndike Street, 538 | 49] 92 0 
Otis - Otis Street, 55 52 95 16 
Washington Primary, Brattle Street, 89} 82] 91 1 
Winthrop North Avenue, 41} 85} 8 0 
Harvard 7 Harvard Street, 62] 59 | 95 5 
Broadway LY Broadway, 105 | 96] 91 8 
Webster % Webster Street, 97 | 93] 95 2 
Dana a Centre Street, 70 | 60] 86 0 
Bridge 4 Pioneer Street, 61 | 55] 92 0 
Amory 4 Amory Street, 72] 86] 88 1 
Putnam " South Fourth ‘Street, 938} 64}; 92] 10 
Eastern " 61} 58] 94 4 
Otis ar Otis Street, 66} 62} 94] 15 
Washington Alphabet, Brattle Street, 102 | 92] 90 0 
Winthrop North Avenue, 74 | 64] 86 0 
Webster Webster Street, 113 | 104} 90 0 
Mason £ State Street, 187 | 118 | 84 2 
Boardman “ School Street, 81 | 75 | 92 2 
Putnam " South Fourth Street, 79 | 78] 89 6 
Otis ot 124 | 128 95 6 
Thorndike * Thorndike Street, 96 | 88| 91 8 
North xf North Third Street, 94 | 86 | 94 4 
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